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A SECOND 


1. E. T TE R, S 


N oObedience to your own Com- 

mand, and to fulfil my Promiſe 

given you in my laſt; J am to 
try your Patience by a ſecond 
Letter, relating to the Affairs of 
the College of Dublin. 
. . In my former, I did conſider 
that, which to me appeared an Original and Funda- 
mental Cauſe of Miſchiefs and Diſorders among them; 
and which, like an ill Conſtitution in the Body, de- 
rived from the Parents, is, perhaps not to be amend- 
ed | 


- 


| At the T ime, that this College, was founded by 
Queen Elizabeth, there was, I believe, no immediate 


| Proſpect of its thriving ſo much, and arriving at the 


Condition, in which it hath long ſince been: Had 
it then been foreſeen, that it would have become a 
Body ſo numerous, ſo entirely ſeparate from the City, 
and ſo neglected by the City Magiſtrates in Caſes of 
Riots; it can hardly be imagined, that the Council 
of that wiſe Princeſs would not have thought of a 
Remedy for this Evil, by appointing ſome Power 
within themſelves, that ſhould have been ſufficient to 
have preferyed Peace. 


142 But 


. 


But it is now my Buſineſs to confider, if there be 
any other Errors or Neglects among them, that may 


encreaſe the Diſorders to which their Conſtitution 4 ,G, 


does expoſe them. And it ſeems indeed to be the O- 
pinion of moſt People, at leaſt it has ſo appeared for 


ſome Time paſt, that the whole Load ought not to | 


lie on their Conſtitution, but that they ought in all ö | 


Reaſon to bear Part of it themſelves. 


Among the many Things fo loudly complained 
of, with Regard to the Care taken of the College, 
there is one-which' is much ſpoke of, as the Cauſe of 
great Miſchief. Night Rolls and Tickets are the 


Guard of the Boys from Evil; they are the great 


W all of Separation from the Vices and Miſchiefs of | 
the Town: And to whom are theſe entruſted? The 


Dean indeed lays on the Puniſhment, but it is in the 
Power of the Porter at the Gate, to excuſe. whom he 


pleaſes, before the Matter comes to the Dean. The 
Diſcipline of the younger Scholars, is therefore thus 
far more in the Hands of the Porter, than of the Pro- 
voſt, and all the Fellows together. If he be negli- 


gent or corrupt, a young Man ſometimes, eſpecially 
in Vacation, may find Means to be abſent from the 
College two or three Days in the Week; and this 
not otherwiſe to be diſcoyered, than by miſſing a few 
Duties, ſor which a Thouſand Exeuftt may be made: 
He may lie out of the College, and enjoy what Di- 
verſions he can in Town, and yet be returned as ſleep- 
ing in his own Chamber. That their Gates therefore 
ſhould be effectually taken Care of, is conceived to 
be a Point moſt eſſential to the good Government of 
the College; it being in the Power of the Porter 
there to do more Harm to the Society, eſpecially to 
te 
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| the! younger Part, who ſhould chiefly be conſidered, 


than perhaps all the other College Diſcipline can do 


| Good. 


I doubt not but the Provoſt and Fellows are ſenſible 
of this, and take proportionable Care about it; and 
yet I own I was ſurpriſed to find, upon enquiring 


| lately how this was ordered, that the Aſſiſtants there 
are hired for four, or five Pounds a Year, the higheſt, 


one only excepted, who may have about Twelve, or 
Fourteen: So that their back Gates, when open, are 
always, and their great Gates muſt often be commit- 


ted, (and a great Part of the Diſcipline of the Col- 


lege with them) to the Care of Men, hired for about 
three Pence a Day. 'Their Head Porter has indeed 
by his Office, as I am informed, about one Hundred 
and Twenty or Thirty Pounds a Year clear Profit, all 
Servants and Expences paid. But He, it ſeems, is an 
old Servant, who has long and faithfully ſeryed the 
College, without any Blemiſh or Objection made to 
his Fidelity. That he has ſerv'd them long, is well 


| known; that he has done it with Honeſty and Inte- 


grity beyond Exception, is, I ſuppole, known to the 
Governours of the College at leaſt: It cannot other- 
wiſe be ſuppoſed in a Truſt, where ſo much is requir- 
ed, that he ſhould have met with that Indulgence, 
he has long found at their Hands. Had he ever laid 


himſelf open to Objections, either in Point of Honeſty 


or Care, it cannot be imagined, he would have been 
continued and indulged in an Office, where both are 
ſo neceſſary. But his Merit having been ſo extraor- 


| dimary, he is permitted to entruſt his principal Buſi- 
| neſs, the Care of the Gates, to Deputies; whom, it 
is to be ſuppoſed, he is 7 to chooſe, not ſo much 


for 


KS 
for their Readineſs to accept the low Hire, 
he procures them, as for their Honeſty, Fidelity, and 
tainly a moſt commendabie 


conſiſtent with the Duties of the Place. 


in the College: IT mean the Streightneſs of it for Room, | 


thro' the Want of which, a conſiderable Number of 
young Men do neceſſarily lodge abroad. And what 
makes this Evil the more conſiderable; This they do 


generally at a Time, that is moſt dangerous for them, 


and for the College; juft delivered from the Confine- | £2 n 


Hen 


ment of School, juſt beginning their College Race, 
when it is of the utmoſt Importance, that they ſet 
out happily, and begin their Courſe aright. As ma- 
ny as are thus placed, are without the Reach of Col- 
lege Diſcipline in very conſiderable and eſſential 
Points. It is as material, to have the Innocence of 
our Children ſecured by their Walls and Incloſures, 
as to have them well inſtructed in any Part of their 
Learning: And I believe moſt Parents are of my 
Mind in this Point. Every one knows, what Vices 
every great Town abounds with; what that unwa 

Age is moſt expoſed to. If the beardleſs Youth can- 


not here delight himſelf with Horſes and withHounds, 


he may fall into other Diverſions, which come cheap 
and eaſy, and with little Inconvenience at firſt, but 


draw Conſequences after them, that are much to be 


apprehended. He may, if lodged in Town, be in- 
temperate in what Shape he pleaſes, and be yery ſe- 


cure 


at which 
| may 


Care. Indulgence to old and faithful Servants, is cers Libe 


Quality, and one cannot 


do too much to reward them, provided always it be what 
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cure from any Diſturbance the Viſits of his Tutor 
may give him: And a Youth who h as got a Taſte of 
Liberty, and Pleaſures of this Kind, ſhould he hap- 


n to be afterwards removed into the College, with 


what Reluctance will he ſuffer it, and what an un- 


— eaſy Reſtraint will he find it to him? He will come 


with a Mind alienated from its Rules, and with Eyes 
looking towards the Pleaſures, with which he was 
acquainted. He will firſt try all his little Arts with 
his Tutor and his Friends, to prevent his Removal 
from them; and if diſappointed there, will apply his 


Induſtry to break thro' his Reſtraint, and continue 


his Acquaintance with them. This will expoſe him 
to many Inconveniences; Tickets and Night-Rolls 
| He will finda great Bar in his Way: They are, it is 


true, ſtrict Guards, but he will not fail to try, if poſ- 
ſibly there may not be ſome Way to deceive them: 
He will conſider who are the Guards that watch o- 


ia! | ver them; he will prove, if theſe are always above 


Corruption, And ſuſpicious People may perhaps 


doubt, that a skilful Youth may poſſibly ſometimes, 


get the better even of thoſe faithful Men, hired at 
no greater Wages, than four or five Pounds a Year: 
That he may, for Half a Dozen of Ale, or Half a 
Crown, or ſome ſuch powerful Motive, prevail on 


| one of theſe honeſt Men, to wink at a little Eſcape, 


and even by a ſettled Penſion, to make him his con- 


ſtant Friend. Ido take it for granted, they are Men 
choſen for their Honeſty and Integrity, as indeed 
they ought; but how many muſt have been tried, be- 


3 fore three or four ſuch Men can be found? And fe- 
er than theſe, every one may clearly ſee, cannot ſuf- 
73 fice to guard their Gates, foraſmuch as there muſt be 


ſome 


fx} 


Man ſhould be there conſtantly on Guard. 

Money therefore muſt be had, as well to deffay 
other Expences, as to ſecure an Intereſt at the Gate; 
ſo that, if his Friends do not ſupply him plentifally, 
his Furniture and his Books muſt go to Sale. With 
all this, the College will prove but a very aukward 


and troubleſome Place; the Duties and the Diſcipline | 
of it will reliſh ill toa Mind longing after more live- | 


ly Pleaſures; they will be heartily diſliked, and with 
great Sincerity and Freedom abuſed, All Officers 
that are to exact any Parts of Duty, 
of very troubleſome, impertinent, conceited People. 


The Petulance of a young Man, uſed to the idle 


Company of the Town, will furniſh him with a great 
Facility and Freedom of Diſcourſe. 


and unreaſonable to be granted to them. In a Word, 


he will commence a War with the Fellows, and e- 
ſpecially with thoſe, who are ſo troubleſome, as to put 
If there be any, who are 


him in Mind of his Duty. 
ſo indulgent, as to overlook his Negligences, or to 


paſs gently over them, with theſe perhaps he may be 


at Peace. But wo be to the Deans and the Provoſt, 
and above all to any Man, who'is ſo meddling, as 


to interfere, where his particular Office does not ne- 
ceſſarily oblige him. His Windows, at leaſt, will be 


the Objects of his Reſentment, and his Reputation, 
if by any Means within Reach. And poſſibly from 
late Inſtances, one may think, that ſomething more 
ay be in Danger, 


fome Reſpite; and it is not to be expected, the ſame | 


will be a Pack | 


The Liberty *' 
his Governours enjoy in Points, wherein he i is reſtrain- 
ed, will be termed Licence, and deemed very unfit | . 


venience is removed, as far as is 
: Misfortune, as I have ſaid, is this: Their Buildings 
are by no Means ſufficient for their Numbers. It 
were to be wiſhed, that they were in a Capacity of 
remedying this Evil themſelves; if they were, I ſhould 
think, they could not do their College a greater Ser- 
vice, and that no other Device or Project of any kind, 
ought to turn them aſide from remedying this great 
and crying Diſtreſs. 


5 


But Lam tedious in this Affair, the ill Conſequen- 


ces of which are fo great, and the Governours A the 
| College ſo ſenſible of them, that I am well informed 
they have an Officer on Purpoſe, a Regiſter of the 
f * ee appointed ſome Vears ago, to take par- 
ticular Care of this Buſineſs; that by Means of this 
Office, and the Provoſt's Strictneſs and Reſolution 
herein, great Advances have been made towards Fil- 
ling every Nook and Cranny in the College; in ſo 


much, that many Rooms, which were formerly ne- 


glected, and lay waſte, have of late been put in Or- 


der, and inhabited. By theſe Means, the Incon- 
poſſible; but the 


One conſiderable Benefaction they have indeed 


1 lately received; the Lord Biſhop of Clogber having 
built them a Printing-Houſe, which, however ne⸗ 
| ceſſaryto an Univerſity, they have wanted ever 
| fince their Foundation. 
for its Uſe, and the + Time in which it was given, 
will, I ſuppoſe, never be forgotten by the College. 
| Were this a Seaſon for them to hope for either Fa- 
| yours of this Rand, gs were thus well diſ- 


And this Benefaction, both 


poſed 


- + This Ea was given at @ Time when there 


- abteared a remarkable Diſpoſition to ſpeak ill of the 
College. 


[ 10 T 
poſed towards them, could not, I ſhould think find 
a more effectual way, of expreſſing their good Will, 
than by enabling them to have all their Youth con- 


tained within their Walls, and ſubjected entirely to 
This would be a great 


their College Diſcipline. 
Step towards ſetting all Matters right that are amiſs: 

This with a ftri& Guard of their Gates, would be a 
great Bar to the Communication of the Youth with 
the Town. It would remedy a great Part of the E- 
vils ariſing from their Situation in a great City, and 
might poſſibly ſupply the Place of ſome wild Pro- 


jects that have been of late entertained about them. 


If yon will not quarrel with my want of Method, 


I would chooſe to mention here, a Prejudice againſt 
the College, that I have often heard inſiſted on with 


great Warmth, by many who bear no great good 
Will to Colleges, and even by ſome who do. With 
what Juſtice you will jadge. 
Twenty People, ſet apart for Learning, maintained, 


endowed, very well provided for by the Publick, who 
eyen boaſt of the great Store of Learning neceſſary, N 
And what is the | 


to find Admittance among them. 
Event of all this ? What Figure do they make or 
have they made amongſt the Learned? What Works 
have they produced to do Service to the World, or 


Honour to their College or themſelves? Is it not a ; - 
plain Caſe there muſt be ſtrange -Negligence, or 
that has ſubſiſted ſo | 


Miſmanagement in a Society 
long and done ſo little? I remember when I was at 


your Houſe, You were complaining to one of your O- 
verſeers, of a Farm from which you ſeemed to think 
Von received but little Profit or Advantage; you | 

ad that it might well keep your Houſe | in Nee 


IN | 


Here arc, fay they, | 


F 
ſaries, and even ſend ſome of its Product to Market; 
that others were ſupplied ſo from leſs Ground, and 
that therefore there muſt be ſome Abuſe. Te this 
he anſwered: Sir, you forget you have a great 
Breed of young Cattle, who get that Milk, which 
elſe might be otherwiſe applied. This Objection 
here made to the College, has brought this Paſſage 
into my Mind. And if you confider the Time, the 
Thought, the Trouble, and the Interruption that ac- 
company the Care of Pupils, and the Attendance 
on College- Duties (ill enough deviſed) you will judge, 
there cannot be any great Store of Learning laid up. 
To obtain this, the Mind muſt be at Eaſe; undiſturb- 


ed by hourly Avocations, that it may have full 


Scope, and move at Liberty thro' the Paths of Know- 
ledge; whereas in their College, every Day is cir- 
cumſcribed by certain Duties appointed at very in- 
conyenient Hours; the Time free from theſe is ſubs 


ject to numberleſs Interruptions: Beſides this, many 


College-Exerciſes, from which no Standing nor De- 
gree exempts them, oblige them frequently to turn 
aſide from any favourite Purſuit they may have in 
View: By theſe Means, that happy Diſpoſition; 
which ſkould be watched and indulged in Reading, 


as well as in writing, is often damped and repreſſed; 


and he, who has miſled that Time, may to little Pur- 
poſe open his Book afterwards; when the Spirits are 
indiſpoſed, or have taken another Turn. 


The Truth is the Fellows of that College are no 


better than School-maſters, tho' they may not per- 


haps like that Title: And from twenty School-maſters 


what mighty Matter can the World expect? It they 


do their Duty well, they muſt, I believe, leave the 
2 Pris 
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It is unfair therefore to object to them the Figure 


that other Univerſities make in the learned World: 


What Equity is there in comparing them to Oxford 


or Cambriage, in either of which there are twenty or | 
thirty Foundations, taking Colleges and Halls toge- | 
ther: And ſome of them conſiſting of forty, fifty, ſix- 


ty Fellows, unencumbered with Care or Buſineſs of 
any Kind. And yet were it material, one might find 
many of this College, and ſome of late, who have 
by their Works been thought to do Service to the 
Pablick and Honour to themſelves: But this having 


been generally done after they had left the College, 
rather than while they reſided as Governours there, is 


to me an Argument, that they have found more Lei- 


ſure in the World; and ſome even in greater Charges, 


than they had when Members of the College; tho 
probably Men of that Turn, were not idle there. 


But, Sir, after having conſidered the original Er- 
tor of their Conſtitution, and ſome Objections that 
I have heard made againſt Part of their Diſcipline, | 
it may perhaps be expected, I ſhould take ſome No- | 


tice of the Faults, that have been found with, and 
the Blame that has been laid on the preſent Set of 
Fellows. 


ſure; on the contrary, it has been by many ſuppoſ- 


ed and ſaid, that their ill Conduct and their Faults, 
Have been the Caufe of eyery Thing that has gone 


Be this fo or not, in the Situation they are, they 


cannot well expect, but that they ſhall ſometimes | 


hear 


Prize of Knowledge to be contended for by other hands. 


For, in their late Seaſon of Storms and 
Troubles, it cannot be ſuppoſed, that the Gover- 
nours fat entirely at Eaſe, or eſcaped without Cen- 


TOY, 
hear Complaints of this Kind. Some few Friends 
they may have from their perſonal Acquaintance, 
and perhaps from ſome little Regard to the Uſeful- 
neſs of their Conſtitution; and Enemies they muſt 


expect to find. All who have ſucceeded ill in the 
College themſelves, all whote Friends have miſcar- 
1 ried, Impartial Men, who think they deſerve Blame; 
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beſides, all who are ill pleaſed with ſuch Foundati- 
ons; and ſome ſuch there may be, (tho' T ſhould 


hope in Ireland they are not yet a great Number:) 


Add to thoſe the angry Men, who delight in finding 
Fault; and Thoſe, often the loudeft, who join in e- 


very Cry that is raifed: Amongft all thefe, they who 
are guilty of Faults, will be ſure to hear them; and 


if a Man were to be found without Faults, he might 
poſſibly have them made for him. But this, Sir, 


may be a Point not fo proper to meddle in: The pri- 
vate Characters of Men, and efpecially in ſuch a Stati- 
on, ought not to be roughly dealt with: nor can any 
wiſe or good Man allow himſelf Liberties of this 
Kind. Thus much I ſup 
Fellows of the College are Men like others; indeed 


poſe may be granted, that the 


they ought to be more particularly on their Guard, 
being in a Situation, where it is hard to pleaſe, and 


| where „ the leaſt Thing they do will be ſharply, 
and often fevere ly obſerved: But after all they will 
be Men, and Errors there will be found after them. 


Suppoſe you were to take Eighteen or Nineteen 


Clergymen of good Character you meet; add to 
| them a Lawyer and a Phyſician, put them together, 
and make'up a Corporation, ſuch as the College is, 
and place five Hundred young Men under their Care; 
do you think that among ſo many Eyes as they ſhall 


haye 


have upon them, eſpecially of Perſons, whom they 
are oſten obliged to cenſure, not one ſhall be acute 
enough to ſpy out any Thing amiſs? Among any 
Twenty Men, taken any where in a Rank, there 


will be ſome leſs diſcreet ot prudent, or of a worſe | 


Temper than others; there will be ſome more ſtrict 
or more ſevere: And theſe Qualities ſometimes may 


>aſs for great Faults, at leaſt they may excite more 
tee; though another Method of Proceeding may 


do more Harm. There may be ſome guilty of grea- 


ter Faults than theſe: But change your Men, chooſe 
again and again; if you do not like Divines, take 
Lawyers, take them all Phyſicians; tye them to 
Profeſſion; do you think you will at length arrive 
at your Point, and find out 'Twenty faultleſs Men? 


If you do, your Luck will be extraordinary; But 
you would have them as good, and as free from Fault 
as may be found; you are doubtleſs in the right. It ; 
is what every honeſt Man wiſhes heartily; but yet 
for my Part, I will never undertake for ſo great a 
Number. I am very ready to ſuppoſe, that among | 


the Governours of the 8 there may be ſome, 
who do not upon every Occaſion, and in every Cir- 
cumſtance behave themſelves with that Exactneſs, 


that were to be deſired. I wiſh heartily all proper ; 
But to encou- 


Methods were taken to amend this: 
rage the univerſal Cry, that has been of late among 


them, is not I doubt the Way hereto. What the | 


Means moſt proper to effect this, are, whether to e- 


rect a new College, to new-mold the preſent College, 
or to remove the Seat of it from this City, I will not 
All theſe have been mention- 

ed, but whether ſome of theſe Remedies may not be 


take upon me to ſay: 
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ge, 
not nor that the Remiſsneſs of the Fellows in this Point 
on- 


be 


nor 
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rather too violent, ſor any Grievances complained of, 
to cautious Men, may perhaps be a Doubt. 

In the mean Time, I will give you ſome of the 
particular Objections, which are made againſt the 
Fellows, and the Anſwers which their Friends gene- 
rally make in their Defence. 

It is objected to them, that they are negligent and 
very remiſs in the Diſcharge of their College Du- 
ties, neither attending Prayers, nor Commons in the 
Hall, as frequently as they ought. As to their Lec- 
tures indeed both publick and private, I think it is 
univerſally allowed, that at no Time that one can 
remember, were they attended with more Diligence, 
nor did the Youth receive greater Benefit from them: 


This is a Point not inconſiderable, and is, I think, 


unconteſted. | | 
For the Article of Prayers, they have them thrice 


in the Day; ſhort Prayers at Six, the Church Pray- 
yet | 


ers at 'Ten and Four. To the firſt, they only, who 


t a || are under the Degree of Maſter are obliged; but all 
ong 


are by the Statutes obliged to attend at Ten and Four; 
and puniſhable if abſent. It is not material to ſay, 
that many of the beſt Friends to the College with- 
out its Walls do hold, that thefe Prayers are at very 


| inconvenient Hours, and break in upon thoſe of Stu- 
| dy: As long as the Statutes enjoin them, they ought 
to be attended. And as the Provoſt is remarkably 
the | 


conſtant at them himſelf, and has it in his Power to 
oblige all others to follow his * 6 I cannot 
think there are any extremely faulty in this Way; 


can be by any Means equal to what it has formerly 


been, in the Memory of ſome who are now in the 


Col- 
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College: And L am well informed, that in Fact it is 


not, 5 the Fellows are much miſrepreſented on 
this Score. 

As to Commons it is indeed no direct Breach of the 
Statutes to be abſent from them; as no Man is par- 


ticularly enjoyned to be there. Vet it certainly is of 


ill Conſequence; becauſe dining elſe where muſt waſte 
much Time, which were far better laid out on attend- 
ing to Study and College Duties. But J am aſſured, 
that in this Article Things are much better than they 
formerly were; that every Day ſeveral of the Fellows 
are preſent; and that in Term-time their Table is ve- 


ry well frequented, Commons never were attended 
nor does there ſeem 


as well as it were to be wiſhed; 
to be any way of bringing them univerſally into Re- 
pute and Practice (ſince no Puniſhment can be inflict- 


ed for the Neglect of them, ) unleſs perhaps by mak- 


ing it ſomewhat leſs inconvenient to eat there than 
In Winter Time, a Man who is in a 
Warm Room, with his Book in his Hand, had need 
of a very good Appetite to make him quit his Situati- 
on, for the Pleaſure of paſſing an Hour at Dinner or | 


Supper in a large and ſpacious Hall, flagged under 
Foot, open in a Manner at both Ends, never aired by 


Fare, and which (if not grown warmer ſince I knew | 
It is 
true young Men and Boys may do this without Dan- 
ger, and yet I believe many among them ayoid go- | 


15 is I believe the coldeſt Room in Europe. 


into Commons, to eſcape the Inconveniences of 


that Place. 


Gre is no great Crime in Deſiring) to be ſomewhat 


cleanly 


Nor is it enough to ſay, that it is ſafe, | 
and that it may be practiſed without immediate Pe- 
ril of Life: People . defire (and I believe | 


cleanly 


believe are agreed in this Point. 


„ 

and comfortable and warm at leaſt at their 
Meals, be the reſt of their Time never ſo hard. 
Ploughmen, Soldiers, Sailors, and even Scythians 1 
It is true, they who 
are conſtant there notwithſtanding theſe Inconveni-- 
ences, ſhewing a good Example to the Youth, and 
giving up their Time to the Service of the College, 
deſerye the greater Praiſe. Let it might not be a- 
miſs to cut off the Pretences and Excuſes of thoſe 
who neglect this, or the real Objections if any be in 
the way. 

For the Allowance at Dinner, that of the Fellows is 
ſaid to be very well, it being their great Meal, there is 
appointed them five Pence Halt-penny a Head. Tho” 
I muſt oven, L haye often heard it complained of, that the 


Servants are neither ſo careful, nor cleanly in prepar- 


ing it, as in all Reaſon they ought; which certainly 


tho buck a ſmall Thing to mention, yet if true, ought 


to be ſet right; in as much as ſmall Matters ſometimes 
are of Conſequences not to be deſpiſed. For; their 
Supper, there is allowed the Fellows two Pence Far- 
thing each, in the ſame comfortable Place and Man- 
ner; the Gme airy Hall to ſit in, and indulge them- 
{elves after it as long as they think proper: Which is 
no doubt, a ſtrong Inducement to them to paſs their 


4 Evenings 3 in the College, after the Buſineſs of the Day 
is over: 
as material to be provided for as any; and as much 


And yet this in my Opinion were a Time 


to be conſidered in an Academical Life. Were this 


Place tolerably convenient, or were any other ap- 


pointed, where they might fit, and paſs over an Hour 
or two of the Evening, they would not be under the 
Neceſlity of going to ſeek. for Company abroad, or 
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of forming private Sets in their own Rooms. And 
poſſibly it might be worth the while of the Gover- 
nours of the College to conſider, Whether it would 
not be more convenient to permit ſome ſuch publick 
Aſſemblies, not only of the Fellows and Maſters, but 
alſo of the Scholars: Whether theſe might not be 
regulated in ſome Manner, fo as to prevent in a great 
Meaſure their private Cabals in their Rooms, and ma- 
ny ill Conſequences that neceſſarily ariſe from them. 
Men cannot be hindred from leeking Company, nor 
from keeping Company one with another; nor in- 
deed is it caſy to aſſign a Reaſon, why they ſhould. 
But where they are ſuſpected to delight too much in 
the Ule of ftrong Liquors, which is the Crime I hear 
objected to the College, it may perhaps be more ad- 


viſeable to let them meet in publick Companies than 


in private: The former may be regulated, the latter 
cannot; beſides that in Publick a Man is much more 


on his Guard, and will be leſs inclined to Exceſs. If | 


one could fuppoſe a Father had 500 Sons in one 
Houſe, and that he was heard to complain, he could 
not keep them in as good Order as he wiſhed; that 
they were inclined to go too much abroad; that 
they often got together privately in their Cham- 
bers, and drank there ſometimes to Exceſs, that 
they lived in general in a more expenſive Way, than 
was prudent; One would be apt to enquire, what 
Encouragements he gave them to ſtay within the 
Houſe, or to avoid irregular Meetings in private: 
Had they any Amuſements, any innocent Methods 
contrived for them to paſs over ſome of their heavy 
Hours in the Family; had they even a large Parlour, 
or two, with good Fires in them, where they might 
_ tit 
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it round, and chat or ftrole about at their Pleaſure; 
where they might unbend their Spirits, and pr ocure 
themſelves Diverſions, more cheap, more innocent, 
and more moderate, than they are like to do, when 
they meet in {ſmaller Numbers, and in dark Corners 
by themſelves. The Livelineſs of young Men will 
eaſily find Diverſions, and at a cheap Rate, and harm- 
leſs, if they are permitted to be together: And of 
what Conſequence would it not be to their future 
Lives, to accuſtom them, if it might be done, to a- 


ny other Diverſion, than that vile and ſtupid one of 


ſtrong Drink, which is the almoſt neceſſary Atten- 
dant on their private Aſſemblies. If He ſaid, that he 


had none of theſe, that ſuch Things had not been u- 


ſually allowed in his Family, and that he thought, 
they were too great Liberties to be granted to his 


Children; even to thoſe, whom he had, for their 


Diſcretion, appointed to rule over the Younger: One 
might be apt to doubt, whether he judged the Matter 
entirely right, and whether a little reaſonable Liber- 


ty would not prevent a great Deal of Licentiouſneſs, 


and a great Number of Faults. Every one, I believe, 


will ſee, that this would be a very ſevere and incon- 
venient, and ill contrived Order to lay down in a pri- 
vate Family: 
exceedingly different, I leave to be conſidered. 


Whether the Caſe of the 9 be 


Beſides theſe two Faults I have mentioned, it has 


alſo been much objected to the Fellows, that they are 
ee particularly i in the Article of Wine; drink- 


ing it much in their Rooms, having Cellars to keep 
it in, and that it is better, and ofa higher Price, and 


a more delicious Flavour, than it ought; to ſuch a 
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Degree, as to give Offence to many, even to thoſe, 
who are well diſpoſed towards them. 

To this their Friends anſwer many Things: They 
ſay with Regard to the Price, that if they did give 
20 or 30 Shillings in a Hogſhead more than others, 
as they are ſingle, and live out of the Way of 


other Charge, as they do not drink it daily in 
their Chambers, they might perhaps on theſe Accounts, 
venture to make this extraordinary Expence, and this 


without giving any great Cauſe of Offence. But, 


having enquired into this Point, J have been aſſured, 
that the Fact is otherwile. T hey 1aid, that the 


World dealt with them herein according to a very | 


common, but very unfair Method, of fixing the Fol- 


Iy or Vanity of one Man upon the Body, to which 


he belongs: That there might perhaps have been one 
or two extraordinary. Inſtances of this Kind many 
Years ago, but that generally their Wine is of the 
fame Price with that of others. If they be curious 
In it, they ſaid, that was at leaſt no Sign they are 
greedy of it, for to ſuch all Wine was welcome: 


That it might happen by a leſs daily Uſe of it in 


their Chambers, and by remaining longer on their 
Hands, it may without other Advantage, by its Age 


alone become better than Wine that had coſt more. 
They ſaid, 


be able to treat with very 


having bad Cuſtom, and giving it ſeldom; and was 
on that Account a Kind of Reproach; and that ſure- 
ly it was not fair Dealing to impute it to them as a 
Fault of a quite different Nature. That by this ſingle 
Advantage one of the moſt temperate Men any where 

| to | 
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that in the World it has been an old Ob- 
8 and had almoſt become a Proverb, that to 
old Wine, was a Sign of 


1 
to be found, and the leaſt ſollicitous about Meats and 
Drinks, had, not many Years ſince, on one or two 
publick Occaſions, ſome of the beſt Wine perhaps 
in Trelaud. 
With Regard to the Drinking Wine in private 
Houſes, it is certain, that the Cuſtom of the World 


is very greatly changed within my Memory, and 
more ſtill within theſe forty Years paſt, At that 
Time there was vaſtly leſs uſed in the Nation; 


(which was doubtleſs much better both on publick 


and private Accounts) and what was uſed, was to 


be had only in publick Houſes, where eyery Body 


wen to drink it. At that Time, a Cellar of Wine 
in the College, or even in a private Gentleman's 
| Houſe, would have been a very unuſual and extraor- 
dinary Thing: But now Matters are every where 
much altered, eſpecially with Regard to the Place 


of Drinking it: Poſlibly it may be for the worle, 
and yet ſuch Difference there is in Opinion, that ma- 


ny hold it is for the better. At preſent all who drink 
Wine, do it in their own Houſes, or thoſe of their 


Friends, and yet are not ſuppoſed for this Reaſon a- 


lone to be the more intemperate herein. In Conſe- 


quence .of this, they provide themſel ves Places to 


. | preſerve their Quantity of Wine ſafe and in good 


Condition. And if a Fellow of the College, com- 
p_ that he and his Friends may uſe perhaps a 


ogſhead of Wine in the Year (which were he to 


drink it all himſelf, would be indeed a Pint and a- 
bout one third of a Pint in the Day;) if I ſay he 


ſhould provide himſelf a Place ſufficient to hold two 


or three of them; which he may find it convenient 


to have in his Cellar all at once; they laid they would 


hope 


1 f 
hope, that to reaſonable Judges this ought to yield 
no great Offence. 

For their Intemperance in Point of Quantity, 
that I do not hear objected to them; altho' I believe 
among ſuch a Number it needs not to be ſuppoſed, 
that every one has always been ſo much on his Guard, 


as not to have at ſome odd Time, have let down ; 
more Liquor than has done him Good. But for a ge- 
neral Matter of Complaint, I think the Suſpicion of | 


it has been long ſince removed. 
As to Luxury in Point of Eating, I am aſſured, 
that among themſelves they are by no Means enilty 


than became them, they have but committed that 
ſame Fault towards them, that we all have uſually 


each Occaſion been paſſed upon the Hoſts, will J ſup- 


any Fault of this Kind. 

And yet after all that has been faid, it may poſ⸗- 
ſibly prove true, that the College is the Scene of more 
Eating and Drinking, than were to be wiſhed; and 


in a Country, where theſe make up a great Part of 1i 
the Buſineſs, and almoſt the whole Diverſion of Life | 


(to thoſe, who have them in their Power,) it would 

not perhaps be eaſy to reſtrain the young Gentlemen 
in theſe Points. I have ſome Doubt whether all Pa- 
rents would come heartily into any Scheme for abridg- 
ing their Children in the free Uſe of Wine. One 


Man ſending his Son to the College, appoints him a 
Wincs | 


Wine 


Gent 


1 Exh 


othe: 
Win 
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Mot 


has ! 
for a 
rents 


to be 


Frier 
of it; and if they have erred this Way, with Regard | 
to their Friends abroad, by giving better Dinners 


dreſl 
the! 


elſev 
theſe 
in the Goodneſs of our Hearts been guilty of, with 
Regard to our Friends from the other Side of the Wa- 
ter. But the Thanks and Compliments that have on muc 
Fell. 
mop: teach them more Wit for the future and prevent * 
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and 


, | fay is Fact) 


Friends in the College, 
dreſſed, with ſour Wine, and worſe Attendance, 
the Feaft is more agreeable, than it could have been 
| theſe Means, and poſſibly alſo by 
7 | theſe Perſons, the College is afterwards reproached, 
as a Place of Luxury, Intemperance, 
and Exceſs of all Kinds. 
much greater Proportion of Scholars, than it does of 
Fellows; and if their Parents will fully ſet them a- 
| ftray, it is not in the Power of Man to hinder it. 


: elſewhere. 


E 


Wine-Merchant, with Orders to furniſh the young 


Gentleman with what Wine he ſhall call for, and 


Exhortations to the Youth not to ſtint himſelf. 
other promiſes His, and gives him a Hogſhead of 


An- 


Wine, for ſucceeding well at an Examination: (what I 


A Third, and eſpecially the indulgent 
7 Mother ſupplies her Son with more Money than he 
has need of; and the Overplus goes for Wine, or 
for any other Diverſion he is more inclined to. 
rents, Relations, Aunts, Couſins of all Kinds are not 


Pa- 


to be ſatisfyed, without Viſits now and then to their 


By 


The College conſiſts 


where, with Meat ill 


Debauchery, 


in a 


The two next Objections I ſhall mention, are of 
Kinds quite oppoſite one to the other: It is ſaid, 
that the Fellows are too much in Company with the 


| Scholars in Private, and enter into too great Fami- 
liarities with them; and on the other Hand, 
they are haughty, and inſolent, and overbearing, 


that 


and do not treat Gentlemen with that Condeſcenſion, 


and good Manners they ought. 


I need not tell you, that the Fellows of the College 


| have a difficult Part to act; they always had, 


and 


there certainly is no Prejudice of the World at pre- 


ſent in their Fayour, to make their Part more 


eaſy 
than 
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than it was wont. They are to pleaſe the World a- 
broad, and to pleaſe the Youth in the College, nei- 
ther of whom perhaps is it eaſy to ſatisfy ; and what 
is ſaid by either to the Prejudice of the Fellows, the 
other is well difpoſed to believe. 
viour that Preceptors ought to uſe towards the Youth 
under their Care, I hardly ever have heard this Point 


diſcuſſed in Company, but the Opinions have been 1 
generally divided; and as the Fellows of the Col- | 


lege had the Misfortune to be in a Kind of publick 
Diſgrace of late, it is not to be doubted, their Be- 
haviour, whatever it be, will be often condemned. 
I think it is generally concluded, that tho' they give 


themſelyes other Airs, yet they are in Fact buta Kind | 


of School-Maſters: They indeed have not the Pow- 
er of the Rod, nor any other equivalent to it; and 
therefore it is very poſſible, they may be willing to 
maintain ſome Sort of Authority, by a certain Piſ- 
tance in Behaviour, which thoſe, who are ill inclined 
to them may diſapprove, and call Haughtineſs and 
Pride. But if it be poſſible, that others may thus 
think of it, what muſt they think of it, who are 
ſubject to it? For you may imagine, that while the 
World look upon them, but as School-Maſters, the 
young Gentlemen at preſent would take it very ill, 
that they ſhould be conſidered as School-Boys. What 
is to be done in this difficult Caſe? What Part can 


an honeſt well meaning Man take to ayoid giving 
Offence? I know none, but to go on his Way and 


do his Duty, and let People find Fault, fince there 
is no Way to avoid it. For my Part, I pity thoſe 


whole Fortune it is to deal in the Inſtruction of Youth, 1 


whatloeyer be their Diſpoſitions, As to the Point in 
2 Hand 
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Hand, I doubt whether the young Gentry, whate- 
ver they may think, are all of them competent Jud- 
ges of what is right or wrong in their Tutours Beha- 
viour toward them; and yet I take for granted, that 
it is chiefly on their Judgment, and probably that 
of the worſt Judges among them, that this Sen- 
tence is paſſed againſt the Fellows, The Tutour, I 
ſuppoſe, looks on his Pupil as a young Lad juſt 
come from School, and entring on a new Courſe of 
Studies; and therefore treats him without much Ce- 
remony; adviſes, directs, reproves him, as Occaſi- 
on offers, with Freedom; and poſſibly ſometimes he 
may be obliged to do it with ſome Severity. The 
young Man conſiders himſelf in quite another Light; 
fancies he is no longer to be kept under, or brow- 
beaten, as at School; that being a Gownſman, he is 
ſomewhat conſiderable, and therefore may expect to 
be treated with ſome Degree of Diſtinction. And 1 
have been ſometimes preſent at Accounts given by a 
favourite Son to his Father, and his indulgent Mo- 
ther; wherein, tho to me there appeared no great 
Matter of Complaint, yet they could not enough 
expreſs their Surpriſe or Reſentment, that ſuch Free- 
doms were allowed to be taken with the Children of 
Gentlemen. | —— 
As for the other Fault of entring into Familiari- 
ties with them, one does not well know what to 
make of it: One would naturally imagine, that if 
Haughtineſs and Pride were a Fault, the admitting 
them to fome Degree of Familiarity were none. But 
it ſeems this College is a very unfortunate Place, 
F — 
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where they can run into all the Extremes, where 


Faults are to be found, and never hit upon any of 
the Virtues that lie eden them. We are therefore 


by this Account, to condemn all Kind of Company- | 
A Man muſt not ſit an 


keeping with the Scholars: 
Evening with a young Gentleman, whom he would 
countenance for his good Behaviour, or reclaim from 
an ill Courſe, but he muſt be thought guilty of indiſ- 
creet Familiarities with the Scholars, Were Socrates to 


come again upon Earth, and converſe with our Youth 


in the College, as he did with the Athenian, he would 
again be condemned; and he would be condemned, 
not for corrupting, but barely for keeping them Com- 
| pany. Such is the Reaſoning of ſome at preſent, I 
doubt you will not think it intirely right: But if it 
were, this 1s not a Fault imputed to many amon 
them, and therefore ought not to be eſteemed the 


Canſe of any very extraordinary Miſchief, and cer- | 


tainly no ſufficient Cauſe of their Riots. 

Great Fault alſo is found with the College on Ac- 
count of their pecuniary Puniſhments: which, as 
they do not always come out of the young Man 8 
own Purſe, it is ſuppoſed have not that Effect on 
Him, towards amending his Faults, which were to 
be wiſhed. It is imagined that ſome others might 
influence him more, and it is therefore by ſome ſuſ- 
pected that theſe are preferred, and continued for Rea- 
ſons that are not altogether ſo Praiſe worthy. In an- 
freer hereto, the Friends of the Fellows do alledge, 
that in other Univerſities, pecuniary Puniſhments are 
utual ; and in ſome much eſteemed, and particulary 

| in 


remiſs he is about his College Duties. 


Ea 
in Glaſcow, are at leaſt as high as eyer they have 
been here: That their Statutes (in this College of 
Dublin) do appoint them, and that therefore the 
Fellows are wartanted in the uſe of them : that they 


have always been, and are no Novelty introduced 
of late: that the Amount of them goes to the pub= 


lick Seryice of the College; as Repairs, Buildings, 


Improvements of all Kinds, and does not turn to the 


private Adyantage of the Fellows; that however they 
are not pleaſing to them, for that they haye ſome 
Fears ago ſhewn their Diſlike of them, in a Way 


that ought to eaſe them of any Blame on this Score. 
Reflecting that to ſome Youths a good Exerciſe would 
be a heavier Puniſhment than a Fine, they did ap- 


point a particular Officer for this Purpoſe : To change 


Fines into Exerciſes, and to take Care that they were 


well and punctually performed. That as to the Ef- 


fect of Fines toward reforming the Scholars, ſome of 
theſe, who live on ſettled Allowances, do feel them 


go out of theiFown Purſe, and ought therefore to be 


influenced by them. That for others, it is the only 
Method, whereby the Parent may regularly become 


acquainted with his Son's Behaviour, and Attendance 
on College Diſcipline: He may, if he pleaſe, have 
his Son's Note fent dire&ly to himſelf every Quarter, 
wherein the Puniſhments make a ſeparate Article; and 
he may thereby judge with certainty how diligent o 
You have perceived Sir, long ſince, that in the 
Queſtions at preſent moved about the College, I in- 
cline to their Side; and you may poſſibly imagine, that 
e te a D 2 ae 
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his Inclination is the Cauſe of my going ſo particu- 
larly thro' many Things, that Thave mentioned, ra- 
ther than the Effect of an impartial Examination 
firſt calmly made. I may poſlibly deceive my ſelf, but 
I would not willingly deceive you. I own at pre- 
ſent, I do think the College is ſomewhat hardly 
treated; and it is not impoſſible, but that Clamour, 


which appears to me too ftrong on one Side, may 


have made me lean a little on the other; yet if it 
has, I am not ſenſible of it, and I did endeavour to 
Examine fully, and to judge fairly, and to repreſertt 
right, as far as I thought it by any Means proper for 
a private Man to meddle in a publick Affair. In Or- 
der to this, I have enquired minutely of all my Ac- 
qaintances, and I think I may affirm, that J am well 
informed of the preſent State of the College. I alfo 
Procured a Copy of the Statutes, and I have read 
them over with Care: For this alſo had been an Ob- 
jection made to the Fellows, that they in many Ca- 
ſes had overlooked them, and even acted contrary to 
them: And a great Bluſtering was for ſome Time 
made by ſome of the more forward Youths, who 
threatned to have them printed, in Order to convince 


the World, how ill they were obſerved by the Fel- 


lows. But for this Imputation, I have found little 
Cauſe; and I am ſurpriſed, the Fellows have not 
themſelves cauſed them to be publiſhed, in Order to 
Juſtiſy their Conduct againſt ſo bold a Scandal. This 
Diſa ppointment however, where I expected to have 


found fo many Things to blame, has ſomewhat re- 


;conciled me to them; 'The unreaſonable Hatred al- 
| ſo 
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ſo conceived and expreſſed on every Occaſion, and the 
Liberty every Man takes, whether he be conſiderable 
or not, both with the Governours, and with the Foun- 
dation, have a little indiſpofed me towards theſe Pro- 
ceedings. 1 
I find my ſelf in this Particular differently formed 

from a great Part of Mankind; poſlibly it may be a 
Fault in my Conſtitution; but J am not by the Com- 
monneſs of the Practice, encouraged to join in every 
Cry that is raiſed againſt particular Men; on the 
contrary, where I fee one fallen on unreaſonably, I 
find my ſelf rather difpoſed to become his Friend, and 
to lend him my Aſſiſtance; and I wiſh I were able to 
do it as much, and as often as J am inclined. In the 
preſent Caſe all I can do, is to venture to profeſs, 
that tho' I do not believe the Governours of the Col- 
lege are free from Fault, yet do I not think, they 
deſerve all that Noiſe, which has been ſo loud againſt 

them of late, or more than any other Set at other 
Times have uſually deſerved. I do believe many of 


e the preſent Fellows, the far greater Number, are of 
o mch Kind, as Fellows formerly were; giving as little 
e reaſonable Cauſe for Scandal; as capable of govern- 
— ing the College, as able to inſtru the Youth, and 
e much more diligent therein, than when I knew the 


t College; that the Youth are as well taught and 
o make greater Advances generally than they did. 
s | That they are as well governed, or as governable, 
> this I cannot ſay, and I think I have ſhewn it is not 
5 to be expected they ſhould. But if they become ſtill 
b leſs manageable, even than they have been of late, 1 
) | ; ſhould 


1 
ſhould imagine it were not much to be wondered at, 
conſidering the Pains that have been taken to leſſen, 
and to render contemptible in the Eyes of the Youth, 
thoſe, who are to direct them; and who are deſtitute 
of all other Methods to perform this, except the bare 
Name of Authority, together with the Reſpect and 
Eſteem, they may have with them. How prudent this 
may be with Regard to the ſuture Diſcipline of the U- 
niverſity, or the Education of the Youth therein, or 
even the Subſiſtance of any College amongſt us; or 


the Welfare of a Country ſufficiently exhauſted, and 


yet more drained every Day, or any otherwiſe, and | 


good Motive, I leave to you to conſider. 
You cannot but know the Cauſe given to ſome 
Gentlemen, on Occaſion of a late Tryal and Indict- 
ment for Murder, to raiſe and to proſecute this Cla- 
mour; for which their Danger may with many be 
their Excuſe: (For I ſuppoſe even they muſt own, there 
were certain untoward Suſpicions againſt them.) If 
I foundenyfelf in Peril of drowning, I might perhaps 
attempt to ſave my Life, by any Means next at Hand, 
and in my Fright might happen not to conſider, into 
what Danger I thruſt thoſe about me: Or, if I ſaw 
my Child or my Friend in like Caſe, I might poſſibly 
ride over a Dozen or Twenty Men in my Way to 
ſave him, without reflecting on what I did. But the 
Danger being over, and my Friends in Safety, ſure 
it would be odd J ſhould inſiſt, that all I had maim- 
ed, or wounded in my Way, had received no Da- 
mage at my Hands. Were I on the contrary to cry 
out, that I had herein done a Seryice to the Publick ; 
| >" = that 
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that T had but trampled under Foot a Set of good 
for nothing Fellows, who were a Nuiſance to the 
Publick, who were not fit to live in the World, but 

ought all to have been hanged out of the Way: cer- 
tainly this would be carrying the Thing farther than 
Reaſon or Juſtice, or any fair Motive could ſuggeſt. 
This, one would i imagine, could proceed from no o- 
ther Cauſe, than a ſevere, and deep rooted Hatred 
conceived againſt them: The true Cauſe of which, 


| perhaps it would not be ſo agreeable to explain. 


But it is ſaid the People of the College, brought 
this on themſelves, by their Manner of carrying on 
this Proſecution. And would any Man have adviſed, 
that this Proſecution ſhould not have been underta- 
ken? Would you, Sir, the College having loſt one 
of their Fellows in that Manner, would you haye 
recommended to them, not to have his Death enquir- 
ed into? When Suſpicions had appeared againſt parti- 


cular Gentlemen, would you have adviſed the Fellows, 


not to have them examined, but rather to ſit down, 
as little inquiſitive about his Blood, as one would be 
for that of a Houſe-Breaker or a publick Robber? 
Sure, Sir, no Man who had wiſhed them well could 
have recommended this to them; but rather, if he had 
ſeen them ſo inclined, would haye uſed all Arguments 
to turn them from ſuch a Reſolution. Neither Juſtice 
nor Honour, nor Chriſtianity require, nor indeed per- 
mit it. When the Land is defiled with Blood, In- 
quiſition ought to be made for it; this is what every 


| honeſt Motive, whether publick or private, demands. 


Andif there ate any good and well diſpoſed Men, who 
thought 


„ 
thought otherwiſe, it is well for the World in gene” 
ral, that all Goyernours are not of their Mind. If 
they were, Civil Societies would ſoon become Mil- 
chiefs not to be endured. Had their Body taken 
this Refolution, they might juſtly have deſerved the 
Treatment they have received. The Task of carry- 


ing on the Proſecution, was a vexatious, as well as an 


invidious one: Every one muſt, I believe, have ſeen 
the Hatred it would expoſe him to; and it is natural 
to ſuppoſe, that every one, however ſatisfied it was 
a Thing neceſſary, was yet willing to Shift it off from 
himſelf. But ſince the Thing was unavoidable, was e- 
ven commendable, (if that can deſerve to be commend- 
ed, which it would have been odious and unaccounta- 
ble to have omitted:) What Juſtice, or what Can- 
dour muſt they poſſeſs, who take this for a Pretence, 
or uſe it for an Opportunity to raiſe a Hatred againſt 
the College. 


Yet this it was, that opened the Door of Clamour 


againſt the Rulers of the College; in which Debate 
almoſt every Tongue was employed againſt them, and 


very few inclined to move in their Defence; (what 


Reaſon there was for it, and on whoſe Side any Blame 
ought to lie in the Management of this Affair, I may 
perhaps take ſome other Opportunity to give you a 
particular and diſtinct Account.) The young Gentle- 
men, many of them making it injudiciouſly a Party- 
Affair between Fellows and Scholars, and thinking 
themſelyes obliged to go any Lengths in Defence of 
their Friends, (for ſo they of their own Body were 


naturally eſteemed: ) Parents of all Degrees being 


al- 
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alatmed for the Safety of their Children; abc; &. 


claiming againſt it, as a Thing unnatural, that their 


Tutours and Guardians ſhould on any Account what- 
ſoever encourage a Proſecution; the Ladies eſpecial- 


ly aftoniſhed at the Barbarity of undertaking, ſo cru- 


a a Perſecution againſt | the Sons of — — ſuſ- 


pected only of a Frolick, in which they intended no 
more than, breaking a Man's Window, tho? it chan- 
ced indeed to end in his Death. Some even wiſe and 
upright People advancing, that the Loſs was over, 
and not to be jctrieved; and what would ſigniſy an 


 odious Proſecution, which would never reſtore the 


Deccaſed to Life, nor recover to the College their 
Member, which they had loſt, and which alſo muſt 


expoſe the a er to a plentiful Meaſure of 


Hatred and ill Will; and ſome even maintaining, 
that they were all a Pack of People ſo utterly un- 


ſufferable on every Account, that it was by no Means 


to be wondered at, that ſuch an Accident had haps 
pened among them. In many Companies where I 
was preſent, while the Warmth of this Debate laſted, 
Hs not but fancy, the Queſtion was not, whether 

e Killing Mr. Ford was a Fault; but rather if it 
were not adviſeable, the young Gentieman ſhould pro- 
ceed, and put Half a. Dozen more of the Fellows 
out of the Way: At leaft, whether it would not be 
proper, that every T wel vemonth the College ſhould 
be refreſhed with ſome new Diſcipline of this Kind. 

But 1 hope this i is now over: I wiſh the ill Effects 
of it, and the Spirit it may have raiſed in young 
Gentlemen of a certain Turn, were as eaſily laid: 


But 
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But they alſo may paſs away more eaſily than 
was apprehended. I am informed, many of their 
Youths have returned to a Senſe of their Duty, and 


the College. 5 

You will not expect of me, Sir, that I ſhould pro- 
poſe Remedies for any Evils that are among them; 
this was no Part of my Buſineſs or Deſign: Nor am 
J acquainted with any great Evils they labour under, 
for which Remedies can properly be mentioned, 
other than the original Errour of their Conſtitu- 
tion, and the Conſequences of it, which, I ſuppoſe 


cannot conyeniently be removed. Men, whoſe ha | 
py Turn of Mind leads them to hunt after, and diſ- | 


coyer the Faults and Follies of others, may per- 
haps produce Inſtances of theſe among them, and 
may fancy they could find Errours and Neglects in 
the Adminiſtration of their Affairs. But this I doubt 
will be the Caſe in every Society, wherein you can 
place your Son, for his Education or Improvement. 
This, Sir, was the main Point, that I was to confi- 
der: every Thing elſe that came in my Way, was 


ſo far only to be enquired into, as it had Regard 


to that. 

If J have therefore ſeemed to have gone out of 
my Road, and to have faid any Thing, that ap- 
pears to have been intended, only as an Apology 
tor the Fellows of the College. I am, Sir, to ask 
your Pardon for my Impertinence; for this was 


not my Intention, farther than as it belonged t6 the 


Point aboyementionted 
| Your 


expreſs a Concetn for the Honour and Reputation of | 
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Your Difficulty lay here; to ſend a Youth | in- 
to a College, ſubject to ſuch Diſorders and Riots, 
appeared to be Placing him under Governours, who 


are unequal to their Offices, unable to govern, and 


therefore to inſtruct; and alſo among Companions, 
who being unruly and unreſtrained, will probably 


corrupt thoſe, with whom they converſe; 1 5 this 


was what I was to conſider. What I have to 
anſwer to it, is this: Were the Governours of this 
College on the ſame Footing in Point of Power, 
with other Univerſities, and corporate Bodies, the 
Objection would to me be unanſwerable: As they 
are not on an equal Footing, I ſee no Kind of Ne- 
ceſſity to ſuppoſe, they are leſs skilled in the Art 
of Governing, or Inſtructing; or that the Youth 


under their Direction, are in their Temper more un- 


ruly, or licentious than others. Wherever you ſhall 
think fit to ſend your Son, I imagine, he will meet 


with Fellows, and with Fellow-Stugents of Diſpo- 
fitions much like to thoſe in Dublin. Wherever 


there are Numbers of young Men together, there 


will undoubtedly be ſome wild, and ſtubborn and 
intractable, by all Methods of Rental and Perſua- 
fion. But here will be a Difference; where there is 
Civil Power in skilful Hands, they will however be 
reſtrained; where there is no Civil Power, they will 


| ſometimes prevail and their Governours driven be- 


fore them. Your Son therefore, if he goes to this 
College, may ſometimes be a SpeQator of ſuch a 
Scene; but he, as well as many others of the 
more reaſonable mY Men there, will, I hope, 

z re- 
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receiye no other Inconvenience, than the Diſagree- 
ableneſs of the Sight; | 
the Rulers. This will not hinder, but that he 
may find as good Preceptors; 


among the young Gentlemen: he may make as 
valuable Friendſhips, and go thro' his Education as 
well there, as elſewhere. 
then ſee the Scene changed, the Government turn- 


ed topſide down, and be diverted. with a Farce of | 


that Kind; but what great Inconvenience is this? 
When the Gambols have laſted three or four Days, 
a Calm is generally reſtored: 
any great Miſchief is committed, and alterwards 
Things go on again in their uſual Courſe. 
The Inconveniences of ſending your Son abroad, 
are in my Judgment much greater, conſidering the 
afflicted State of this Country, on Account of the 
Numbers, who ſpend their Lives and Fortunes out 
of it; and I doubt not, they will have more Weight 
with thoſe, ' who like you, have ſome Regard to 
that publick Intereſt, with which your own will al- 
ways be united. It is a ſtrong Temptation to the 
remaining always in a Country, to have therein the 
Companions, with whom we have paſſed the agree- 
able Hours of Youth and Study: It is a Tempta- 
tion, which, added to the other Advantages 25k 
land has over us, I ſhould not willin; ly give a Son 
of mine, had I three or four Thoalztd Pounds a 
Year to leave tum, which he might 997 into o another 
Kingdom. | 1 e, 
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the Damage falling only on 


he may meet as ma- 
ny Examples of Virtue and Merit of every Kind 


He may indeed now and 


It is not often, that 


eren 
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| Beſides all that I have ſaid, I am not without 
Hopes of ſeeing more peaceable Times in our College. 
What encourages me chiefly to hope this, is, that 1 
am informed, the Scholars of the Houſe have at 
length been made ſenſible, that the Oaths they take 
to the College, are not merely Matter of Ceremony, 
but do really lay them under ſome Obligation. Fre- 
land has long lain under Reproach upon this Article: 
And that young Men of good Diſpoſitions, and a li- 
beral Education, ſhould fo long, and ſo obſtinately 
diſregard ſuch ſolemn Ties, would make one imagi 
there was really ſome unconquerable Antipathy be- 


tween an Iriſhman, and the Obſervation of an Oath. 


The Scholars of the Houſe are Seyenty in Num- 
ber, they all enjoy good Allowances, and Thirty of 
them have conſiderable Appointments from the Col- 
lege. They all ſwear expreſsly, and in clear Words, 
to hinder all Confpiracies, as far as they are able; 
to reveal them, if they come to their Knowledge; 
and to obey the Provoſt in all Things lawful and 
honeſt. | 

It is therefore to be hoped, that they, as well as the 
Fellows, will be vigilant and induſtrious for the future 
in all Occaſions, where the Peace and Welfare of 
their College may require their Aſſiſtance: It is not 
to be conceived, that they will expoſe themſelves to 
the Suſpicion, much leſs to the Guilt of Perjury, for 
the Sake of any Diverſion, or of any Advantage, 
they can propoſe to themſelves by a Riot: And in 
a College, where there are Seventy young Men, thus 


attached to the Intereſts of Peace, and uſing all their 
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Abilities to diſcountenance and preſent Rebellions; 
it is not to be apprehended, that ſuch Miſchiefs will 
again be frequent 
You eaſily ſee then, Sir, what my Advice is, that 

your Son take his Chance in his own Country: His 
Birth, his Fortune, and chiefly his Underſtanding, 
will, I believe, diſtinguiſh him in any Society; and 
yet, if I do not much miſtake him, he will never 

plead any of theſe Diſtinctions as an Excuſe for Ir- 
_ regularity of any Kind. I am, Sir, with all Re- 
ſpect and Submiſſion, 


Tour meſt Obedient Servant, 


